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Foreword 


In 2004 the World Council of Churches initiated a series of discussions 
around the world on the theme of Diakonia and Justice. In Fiji a small 
group of twelve people representing the mainline churches in the country 
came together each month to discuss the theme in the context of our society 
in Fiji today. The work of the Ecumenical Centre for Research, Education 
and Advocacy (ECREA) was taken as one example of how the work of 
diaconia and justice could become a reality. 

Diaconia is a Greek word meaning service. As we know from the Gospels, 
Jesus demanded that service should be a central issue in the life of his disciples 
(Matthew 20:26). Jesus himself said that he had come “not to be served but 
to serve” (Mark 10:45) and he lived his life in the service of the sick, the 
poor and the marginalised. On the night before he died he gave a dramatic 
lesson in service when he washed the feet of his disciples and told them to 
follow his example (John 13:4ff). In his parable of the Good Samaritan 
Jesus also described in great detail how the Samaritan broke through cultural 
prejudices and served the needs of the man who had been beaten up by 
robbers. Jesus holds up the example of the Good Samaritan to his listeners 
and tells them to “go and do likewise” (Luke 10:25-37). 

At the heart of Christianity is the belief that the only measure of our love for 
God is our love for other people - especially the poor. To love people is to 
love God and to love God means that you must love people (1 John 4:20-21 
and 3:17-18). Service of others is simply love in action. 

In the early church four Greek words were in common use - kerygma, 
koinonia, liturgia and diaconia. Together they were central to the life of the 
Church: 

• Kerygma was the essential message of the Good News of Gods love 
for us manifest in the person of Jesus. It was the central message 
being preached and taught to the people through catechesis and 
later recorded in the scriptures; 

• Koinonia was the community of Gods people gathered together in 
fellowship and love under Jesus - our way, our truth and our life; 
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• Liturgia was the public worship offered by the Christian community 
in praise and thanksgiving to God and centred around the celebration 
of the eucharist; 

• Diaconia was the loving service shown by the Christian community 
towards those in need - especially the poor and marginalized. 

It is important for us today to keep all these four aspects of Church alive and 
to recognize their centrality. 

As the following report shows, diaconia today can no longer simply be 
restricted to “works of charity” in favour of the poor and needy. Like the 
Old Testament prophets and Jesus himself we must become more and more 
aware that oppression, exclusion and injustice are at the root of so much 
of the suffering which affects the lives of the poor and marginalized. In 
other words poverty and oppression are structural issues and have causes 
that can and must be fought and overcome. We, as Christians, must not 
remain silent but speak out publicly about the injustices inflicted by society 
on sections of our population. We must be the prophetic voice within the 
Church working for justice and change. This is not an optional extra but is 
part and parcel of bringing the gospel to the world. It is an essential part of 
the Churchs mission. 

ECREA is but one organization which has tried to show that the Church’s 
call to diaconia must involve us in being a prophetic voice in society on 
behalf of justice and the needs of the poor. Our motto - “to build a just, 
compassionate and inclusive society” - is an attempt to sum up what Jesus 
meant when he spoke of the Kingdom of God, the central message of all his 
preaching and activity. 

We hope that the pages which follow will stir in Christians and in the 
Churches generally a renewed determination to see that diaconia and justice 
are central to the mission of the Church in the world and in Fiji today. 

Kevin J. Barr 

Acting Director ECREA 

August 2006 


THE FIJI ISIANPS TODAY 


Fijian 1 society like metropolitan societies of ‘developed first world’ nations is 
multifaceted. It is multi-racial, multi-ethnic, multi-cultural and multi-religious 
but differs only to its metropolitan counterparts in that such multiplicities exist 
on a Pacific Island - a place relegated special status by the UN as a ‘Small Island 
Developing State’ [SIDS]. 

The Census of 1996 estimated the population to be 775,077 and placed ‘indigenous’ 
Fijians at 50% and Indians at 49%. There are ‘others’ who although account for 
only an infinitesimal 1% also have a very visible presence. It is a society that is also 
very noticeably religious. Hindu temples, Muslim mosques, Sikh, Buddhist and 
Hare Krishna temples and Christian churches are everywhere. This same Census 
reports that 58% of Fiji is Christian and the remaining 42% non-Christian. This 
58% consists of both traditional mainline Christian denominations and also the 
very rapidly growing newer faith communities of the Pentecostal tradition. Khan 
and Barr’s reflection on the state of Christianity as being reflective of that introduced 
by the missionaries depict a disturbing reality... 

The style of Christianity that the 19th Century Churches brought from 
Europe tended to be based on individual piety. Fiji became very religious 
in the sense that people built churches in every village, were regular church¬ 
goers, read their Bibles, prayed, listened to stirring sermons and sang hymns 
in beautiful harmony. Sunday observance was strict and people were 
generous in collecting for the Church. But it was a style of Christianity that 
tended to be removed from the problems and concerns of the world and 
society in which it existed 2 

It is also a society that values tradition and finds itself like many others the world 
over succumbing to the forces of modernity; hence adding a different dimension to 
the already existing pluralistic nature of Fijian society. The vices of modernity are 
such that societies are impacted upon in many ways - and Fiji is not immune to 
this global phenomenon. The widening gap between the rich and poor addressed 
globally is sadly not an unfamiliar reality for us now. 


1 ‘Fijian’ is used in this report to mean ‘of Fiji’ and not only indigenous Fijian. 

2 Khan, Chantelle A., (2003) Christianity, poverty and wealth at the start of the 21 st century: Fiji country case study / Chantelle A. Khan and 
Kevin J. Barr , Suva: Ecumenical Centre for Research Education and Advocacy, p35 



Khan and Barr in their study of Christianity, poverty and wealth highlight this by 
stating that... 

Urban drift is a reality and unemployment continues to be a serious 
problem. The UNDP Human Development Report (1999) ranked Fiji no. 

101 in its human development index. This is a drop from its ranking of no. 

71 in 1993 and place it in countries classified as having “medium human 
development. 3 

Social and economic stratification are a visible part of Fiji’s diverse composition; 
affluent and poverty stricken Fiji are side by side in the city centres as shoe shine 
boys and beggars struggle to make a pitiful living on the kerb beside the up-market 
cafe where the upper echelon of society gather to 1 enjoy a mid-morning coffee fix. 
The polarised worlds of squatter settlements and sub-standard housing versus high- 
fenced, two-storey, garaged homes and contemporary styled apartment living are 
within close proximity. Yet they are communities of individuals whose lives almost 
never converge. We are sadly in times where individuals are increasingly becoming 
detached and immune to the sufferings of others within their own communities. 

The increasing plight of the displaced cane-farmer of Indian descent is continuously 
pitted against the equally valid quest for justice of the indigenous Fijian land-owner 
in the battle over expired land leases. Both of whom are pawns in this neo-colonial 
era of our modern history in which the government-of-the-day (who like the 
colonial masters of days gone) seek to benefit most out of the sufferings of these 
members of our community. 

All of these tangible and subtle issues of difference plus many others are real 
because they are lived realities. They are experienced on a day to day basis and have 
undoubtedly influenced the diverse communities of the Fijian populace in varying 
ways. All these differences therefore account for part of the very unique, colourful, 
diverse, rich, exotic and very controversial ‘Fijian’ social order that is Fijian society 
today. They provide the reality of what it is we seek to overcome through our work 
as an organisation based on Christian principles and values today. 

3 Khan, Chantelle A., (2003) Christianity, poverty and wealth at the start of the 21 st century: Fiji country case study / Chantelle A. Khan and 
Kevin J. Barr , Suva: Ecumenical Centre for Research Education and Advocacy, p9 
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This reality has also unfortunately become the essence of the ethnic and racial 
divides which tear the social fabric of Fiji today. They are also the underpinnings 
of the 1987 coup d’etat and 2000 political crisis whose effects still present itself 
in the indigenous-Fijian dominated political sphere and the letters to the editor’ 
column of daily newspapers. Furthermore is that they are sadly embedded in the 
steep cycle of poverty that is markedly a determinant of the dichotomous ‘haves 
and have nots’ in present day Fijian society. They are dangerously manifested in 
the overt behaviours, attitudes and murky perceptions of individuals and also in 
the slanted racial remarks uttered by ordinary God-fearing Church going citizens 
— it is part of our Koinonia today. They are in the fears and harboured suspicions 
of migrant communities and in people’s political and religious associations. These 
therefore form the basis in which we operate within our context of Fiji. 

As a result, some of the significant trends that dominated much of our work in 
2003 were 

“... rising levels in poverty, unemployment and school drop outs, displacement 
of people and increasing landlessness among ethnic groups, uncertainty 
resulting from economic reforms that might lead to job losses and about 
identity as a consequence of social change and urbanisation...” (Director of 
ECRJEA in 2003 Annual Report) 


ECUtAENICAL CENTRE FOR RESEARCH EDUCATION AND 
ADVOCACY (E.C.R&A) WHO WE ARE ... 


“We love because God first loved us... we cannot love God whom we have 
not seen if we do not love others whom we have seen.. .whoever loves God 
must love others also” 1 John 4:19-21. 


“This is what Yahweh asks of you, to 
act justly, to love tenderly and to walk 
humbly with your God” Micah: 6:8 
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Our Mission, Goal and Objectives 

Our Mission is “...motivated by Jesus Christ’s vision, to nurture and build a 
compassionate, just and inclusive society” 

Our Goal is “...to strengthen the relationship among God’s people, assist Christians 
in understanding the context in which they live and empower them to respond 
appropriately to challenges that will make the world as God wants it to be” 

Our Objectives are: 

• To research important social, economic, religious and political issues 
that face us as Christians and make available the results through written 
materials and educational programmes 

• To raise awareness on current issues of concern in society through 
workshops, seminars, public forums and by dissemination of relevant 
information 

• To reflect on how our Christian faith urges us to respond to these issues 
and take appropriate action through consultations and dialogue 

• To train local Christian leaders to become more aware of the context in 
which they live by developing skills in social analysis and education in the 
social implications of the scriptures and Christian theology 

• To advocate and lobby the appropriate authorities on issues of justice, 
peace and reconciliation and important policy matters that affect the lives 
of our people 

• To network with organisations and individuals who share similar 
objectives 

Our focus is to address the main social, economic and political issues that confront 
the nation from a Christian perspective. Our organisation is guided by the principles 
of 

Social Justice and Equality 

“Remove the chains of oppression another yoke of injustice, and let the oppressed 
go free” Isaiah 58:6 



Servant leadership 

'Though he was God, he did not demand and cling to his rights as God.. .in human 
form he obediently humbled himself” Philippians 2: 5-9. “Whoever wants to be a 
leader among you must be your servant...” Matthew 20:20-28 

Participation 

“Each one, as a good manager of God’s different gifts must use for the good of 
others the special gift he has received from God” 1 Peter 4:10 

Integral Human Development 

“Suppose there are brothers or sisters who need clothes and don’t have enough to 
eat. What good is there in your saying God bless you! Keep warm and eat well! 
- if you don’t give them the necessities of life?” James 2:15 

Our Story... 

Our organisation was founded in 1990 as an initiative of the late Reverend 
Paula Niukula in response to increased religious and racial strife, poverty and 
unemployment in Fiji. ECREA sprung into existence out of a time of great 
confusion and fear. 

“Yahweh has sent me to bring good news to the poor, to bind up hearts that 
are broken, to proclaim liberty to captives” Isaiah 61:1 

Kevin J. Barr writes that... 

Fiji had two military coups in 1987. The Fiji Council of Churches was 
divided with a nationalist section of the Methodist Church supporting the 
coups and the moderate section of the Methodist Church together with 
the other major churches in opposition. A fundamentalist Taukei 4 group 
in the Methodist Church was enforcing on the nation a strict Sunday 
observance. Racial issues had emerged and there was a need to heal the 
racial divide. Moreover it seemed clear that there was an increase in poverty 
and inequality and growth in crime (History of ECREA by Kevin J. Barr 
MSC - unpublished) 
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4 Taukei - Fijian word loosely used to mean ‘indigenous Fijian’ and hence ‘people of the land’ and denotes ties to and ownership 
of land 



Initially called the Fiji Institute of Contextual Theology, we became the Fiji Council 
of Churches Research Group (FCC-RG) after being accepted into the Fiji Council 
of Churches structure in 1991. In late 2000, following a relationship review with 
the FCC, the FCC-RG became an autonomous body. We changed our name 
to the Ecumenical Centre for Research, Education and Advocacy (ECREA) and 
registered under the Charitable Trust Act. ECREA was officially launched on 25 th 
October, 2001. 

Although independent of ‘The Church’ our existence as an organisation that is 
founded on Christian values and principles is fundamentally in response to our 
belief that the Church’s role is not only confined to that of worship (Liturgia) and 
preaching (Kerygma). But rather that the crucihl Diakonia role of the Church 
through service and love in action is central to our situation here in Fiji also. A 
notion our sense of Koinonia must embrace. It is a ministry of the Church that 
can help elicit true healing, sharing and reconciliation given the backdrop of three 
political crises and the various political, socio-economic and religious challenges 
they present us. And it is armed with this view of how the Church can contribute 
to the creation of a compassionate, just and inclusive society in Fiji that we remain 
committed. 

This report however does not only depict the nature of our work as an independent 
para-church organisation. It is also a collection of thoughts and contributions 
from various individuals (of the various churches that comprise the Fiji Council of 
Churches) on their perceptions and experiences of the role of the diaconal ministry 
of the Church - or lack of! 

JUSTICE A M> US 

“Let Justice flow like water and integrity like an unfailing stream” 

Amos: 5. “There truly is a reward for those who live for God; surely there is 

a God who judges justly here on earth” Psalm 58:11 

Our research is one of the ways in which we endeavour to ensure that injustices 
are uncovered, spoken about, aired publicly and that justice for all prevails. Our 
concerns are also raised publicly through the use of mainstream media in the form 
of letters to the editor and various articles in the newspapers. 




ECREA is made up of different programmes - all geared at addressing the various 
issues within society that stem from injustices of varying degrees. As an organisation 
we have always been concerned with the notion of addressing justice right from the 
onset. The churches we represent differ however to us in this respect as they are 
predominantly stuck’ in the handout mentality whereas we have progressed from 
this. 

The vision of Reverend Paula Niukula and the founding members was for local 
theologies. It was to encourage churches to theologise locally about situations of 
which many were justice issues; hence a contextual theology for Fiji. In retrospect 
we can sadly admit that this did not go far in relation to the churches. This is not 
to say however that all members of all churches and all churches were not up to the 
fight — because some were and still are in their own ways. 

What then is our idea of justice? How do we see justice for our situation? How has 
justice been portrayed in our situation? Fr. Barr poignantly directs us to what it is 
we must do by stating that 

Justice is that aspect of love which urges us to work for the recognition of the 
rights and dignity of all our brothers and sisters in the human family.. .The 
Church today asks us not simply to work for the poor but to stand with the 
poor.. .having an option for the poor 5 

Our notion of justice also incorporates our beliefs in the integrity of creation and 
the ecological question. We question the notion of 
‘development’ and wonder at the lie of sustainable 
development. We believe that all of creation has 
the right to enjoy life in all its fullest and that we 
have an obligation to protect all of God’s creation. 

Has development sustained the integrity of life 
in all of creation? Have we done enough in our 
context to preserve the integrity of creation? 



5 Barr, Kevin. J., (1994), Let’s Change the World: Catholic Social Teaching Today, Suva: Chevalier Publications, pl2 
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Fr. Donal Dorr echoes our thoughts on this when he questions 

Do we have an unlimited right to use them and abuse them solely for our 
own convenience? Does it make sense to speak of animal rights? Should we 
accept that even the Earth itself has a right to flourish?...when we humans 
were given a share in Gods creative power were we given unconditional 
dominion over the Earth? Or do we have obligations to care for the Earth 
and its species, even if this imposes limits on the kind of development we 
may promote? 6 

A lot of the Church’s work in relation to justice however has traditionally been to 
do with charity work - the preservation of the integrity of humanity! It has been to 
this that the Church has been of service to our society and therefore remained true 
to its diakonia role within our society. But service however is not sufficient on its 
own. It is in the context of love and Christian love being the outgoing willingness 
to be invested in the good of others and the desire to improve the good of others 
that is the measure of our diakonia. If service is provided without this, then justice 
is lost. 

Charity is the practical and deals with basic human needs of the people at a given 
time. Justice is looking at the structures and causes and advocacy work on justice 
is directed at this - whether in terms of policies, budget, resource distribution or 
people’s human rights and freedoms. Justice seeks to ascertain whether structures 
constrain these. It is for us essentially the systematic theologian and practical 
pastoral application of theology — issues that are two sides of same coin. Charity 
is busy with tactical down to earth things that have to be solved now. People are 
hungry and need to be fed. The longer term care is provided by advocates of justice 
issues and doers of research. Charity without structure is chaotic. And in our 
context, the two have fundamentally been differentiated by their implementation. 

For this reason, there is a perceived common understanding of the differences between 
justice and charity. Consequently, it translates into the action predominantly taken 
by the Church - and charity is somewhat preferred. 


6 Dorr, Donal., (1991), The Social Justice Agenda: Justice, Ecology, Power and the Church, Melbourne: Collins Dove, p32 





The Church is traditionally the ‘do-gooder within society whose sole task it is to 
show Christs Love in the world through good deeds. This separation between 
the roles of justice and charity within our context has also determined the distinct 
responses of the churches or para-church organisations to the brokenness in our 
community. 

“... Come, you that are blessed by my Father! Come and possess the Kingdom 
which has been prepared for you ever since the creation of the world. I was 
hungry and you fed me, thirsty and you gave me a drink; I was a stranger 
and you receive me in your homes, naked and you clothed me; I was sick 
and you took care of me, in prison and you visited me.. .whenever you did 
this for one of the least important of these followers of mine, you did it for 
me!” Matthew 25: 34-40 

Some examples of charity and the churches and para-church organisations are... 

• St. Christophers Home in Naulu originally for the unmarried mothers 
and their children and orphaned and homeless children was set up in 
1968. It is administered by the Anglican Church and run by the Sisters 
of the Community of the Sacred Name who are an Anglican religious 
community. 

• Home of Compassion in Tamavua for the elderly administered by a 
religious Roman Catholic community. 

• Dilkusha Orphanage in Davuilevu which is owned and run by the 
Methodist Church in Fiji and Rotuma. 

• Hostel and Training centre for underprivileged youth (Chevalier Youth) 
run by the Roman Catholic Church. 

• Bayly Clinic - loosely associated with the Anglican Church and the work 
of the Reverend Dr. George Hemming 

• Rehabilitation of Prisoners programme by the Salvation Army Church 

• Housing for the Destitute (HART) 

• Homes of Hope in Tamavua (administered by a Christian couple from 
the United States) 
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Examples of justice work by different organisations are... 

• ECREA 

• Citizens Constitutional Forum (CCF) 

• The Poor Relief Society — a Hindu organisation 

• Interfaith Search Fiji - multi-faith organisation which the Reverend Paula 
Niukula also helped to establish 

• Fiji Forum for Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation 
- Roman Catholic Church 

• Womens Crisis Centre 

• Womens Rights Movement 

• Pacific Concerns Resource Centre * 

We have in no way exhausted the list of charitable’ services the 
different churches provide within our society. There is so much more out there’ 
doing so much good that we unfortunately have no formal documentation or 
knowledge of. There is also a lot of charitable work within society administered by 
other organisations and by other religious organisations. 

However it is clear from the examples given that there is a disparity in the services 
provided by the churches in their attempt at being ‘Diakonia in the communities 
within which they operate in our context of the Fiji Islands. But it is also symptomatic 
of our Church communities here where religion is characteristically pious. Needless 
to say however, there is an obvious imbalance in the areas of‘justice’ work the Church 
is involved in within our context. The quick fix’ of the diaconal ministry through 
seeing to people’s immediate needs is predominantly what we the Church perceives 
as sufficient enough for our purposes. It gives off a certain air about why the Church 
exists within society - to be the good guy’. And this is in no way meant to discard 
their good work, quite the contrary. 

Hie various services rendered have been a response to the specific brokenness markedly 
prevalent within our community. We are a people for whom communal living and 
all its associated features is a given (although with the onset of modernity and its 
associated concept of individualism, changes have occurred). We have therefore as 
Christians within this setting naturally reached out to the suffering and pain within 
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which we are situated in our normal way — through opting to care for others, provide 
shelter, lend a helping hand, care for our neighbour, share and so forth. Our society 
is a better place for having experienced the compassion and care of the Church. 
The many orphaned and homeless children have come to know of a parent’s loving 
embrace through the cuddles and hugs of their caregivers. The many living through 
relative poverty have been assisted in various ways through the Church’s goodness. 
However, what is quite evident for our purposes here today is the question of whether 
we, as the Church are willing to remain only as perpetual ‘do-gooders’ in order to 
be Christ’s light in the world? The late Savenaca Siwatibau (Vice Chancellor of the 
University of the South Pacific at the time) gave this challenge to the Churches of 
the Pacific in an address to the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools in 
2002 : 

Should the churches stick to their role as saints and administer only to 
spiritual needs and the physical needs of victims? Do they ask questions 
about root causes and seek answers to correct these? Does it also dare to 
be called communist’ following the example of Jesus...? To ask questions 
about causes is to analyse, to publicise and to work to root out the causes of 
exploitation, of oppression and of corruption in our countries. It is not to 
be afraid to question those in power. Is it possible that the churches can be 
accused of cowardly silence or even compliance in the face of abuse of power 
by those who wield it in our countries? 7 

Society has changed; the extent to which there is brokenness, suffering and destitution 
within our context is immensely different. The dominant structures within society 
that continue to oppress and marginalise people have seen to it that our call to 
diaconal ministry requires a different response to that we have always stuck’ to. 
Are we content to remain the ambulance at the bottom of the cliff administering 
to the needs of an innocent nature-lover unaware of the defective conditions he 
had subjected himself to when he chose to step up onto that sightseeing platform? 
Or are we willing to lobby for support in the investigation of all sightseeing areas 
throughout the country — and risk being labelled a ‘communist’? While this scenario 
may seem outrageous, it speaks to our reality here and describes the words of one of 
our region’s great leaders. 

7 Siwatibau, Savenaca, Some Issues for Consideration of the Churches and Theological Schools in the South Pacific, South 
Pacific Association of Theological Schools Biennial Council Meeting 10-17 June 2002 
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Manfred Ernst (1994:287) in his work on the Church in the South Pacific gives 
insight to what the Church should be but isn’t doing 

• The historic mainline Churches...must develop a critical conscience 
for society, relate themselves creatively to the existence power structures 
and participate in the struggle for a truly democratic model of society 

• In the present situation the mainline Churches are not over politicised, 
as conservative opponents argue, but under-politicised. This is related 
to a lack of vision and has kept the Churches too long in a role of 
passive spectators of an increasingly unjust socio-political order 

• In the centre of any vision should be the poor, the exploited, the 
marginal, those in need, those without voice and power 8 

The need to adhere to Ernst’s findings is of intense importance to us. It is crucial if we 
are to stay true to our commitment to true Diakonia. This also poses another issue; 
the problem of a fixation on mere ‘issues’ and not the people. The implementation 
of pure ‘justice’ per se could seemingly divorce us from a more holistic approach to 
diaconal ministry. Charity or handouts as it is seen by many allows for the person 
to person approach. It allows the doer (with the moral motive) to come into 
contact with the recipient of their morally motivated act of kindness/goodness. 
Both doer and receiver benefit from this transaction. The experience is life giving 
for both. We run the risk of forgoing this life affirming experience of what justice 
is when only concentrating on the issues pertaining to what is justly due. 

The recent consultation between the World Council of Churches office in the Pacific 
and the Pacific Church leaders on HIV/AIDS in which the Nadi Declaration was 
drawn up is a breakthrough in our understanding of our diaconal ministry here 
in the Pacific. It is an indication that we are taking heed of Ernst’s observations 
on the trends in Christianity and the Church in the Pacific as well. The various 
Church leaders and representatives present jointly acknowledged that the Church 
has neglected an important aspect of its diaconal ministry through its inability to 
advocate for and be caring towards the community of Positive People 9 within our 
various communities. 


8 Ernst, Manfred., (1994), Winds of Change: rapidly growing religious groups in the Pacific Islands, Suva: Pacific Conference of Churches, 
p287 

9 ‘Positive People’ - a term preferred by the consultation delegates and used in the Nadi Declaration when referring to people 
living with HIV/AIDS 
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Its role in the stigmatisation of Positive People through its own ignorance of the 
epidemic in various ways was openly talked about. The consultation was fruitful and 
has potential for a more life giving Koinonia in our part of the world. The various 
recommendations given for the different churches to consider and take on board 
embrace our notion of justice and charity and hence a holistic diaconal ministry. 
The Nadi Declaration therefore is an excellent example of our joint attempt at 
implementing our permanent Ecumenical obligation of Diakonia within our Pacific 
context. 

However, we still need to grasp our understanding and experience of our diaconal 
ministry more. The writings of Sacks on the Jewish idea of Tzedakah are more akin 
to our sought after notion of justice. It contains justice and charity and signifies 
social justice and yet does not mean charity. It is more than the justice we advocate 
at times as that is what is called mishphat or retributive justice. It acknowledges that 
poverty humiliates and that aid in the form of charity can be just as humiliating for 
the recipient and an obligation for the doer and is therefore more than this also. 10 
Sacks states that tzedakah is a concept for our time as it 

signifies what is often called ‘social justice’, meaning that no one should be 
without the basic requirements of existence, and that those who have more 
than they need must share some of that surplus with those who have less. 
This is absolutely fundamental to the kind of society the Israelites were 
charged with creating, namely one in which everyone has a basic right to a 
dignified life and to be equal citizens in the covenantal community under 
the sovereignty of God... The greatest act of tzedakah is therefore one that 
allows the individual to become self-sufficient. It specifies that even a person 
dependent on tzedakah must himself or herself give tzedakah. The importance 
of tzedakah is that it does not mean charity. It is not optional, nor does it 
depend on the goodwill of those who give to others. It is a legally enforceable 
obligation. Nor does it depend on any specific economic doctrine. It goes 
hand in hand with a free market, while recognising that the market has 
inherent limits. * 11 


10 Sacks, Jonathan., (2002), Compassion: The Idea of Tzedakah in The Dignity of Difference, New York: Continuum, pi 20 

11 Ibid, pi 14. 



Given then that we seek to provide for those who do not have what is sufficient for 
their need’ and ‘that which they lack’ in order that they gain independence and self- 
respect - understanding Tzedakah is helpful for our purposes. It is what we could 
understand justice to be and practice and have as a feature of our Koinonia. 

That said however, it must be acknowledged that the Fiji Council of Churches (FCC) 
was ‘on to a good thing in their partnership with the Fiji Council of Churches 
Research Group (FCC-RG). The model this provided of Christ’s love in action 
within our community is the embodiment of our understanding and reflection 
of Ecumenical Diakonia. Sadly however (for valid reasons) this relationship has 
subsided and ECREA is somewhat detached from any formal affiliation to any 
particular Church — other than those to whom its staff are members of and in 
informal relationships with leaders of local churches and Theological Colleges 
and lay members who are in the same line of work. Regardless however of the 
official working relationship having diminished, the different attempts at fulfilling 
Diakonia within our context remain and this is living testament to our belief in 
there being a need for diaconal ministry within our context. 

AW/OCACr AM> OS 

We are committed to advocacy and believe that this is indeed a crucial part of our 
portrayal of the Church’s call to serve - especially given our context. 

The God whom we know in the Bible is a Liberating God who intervenes in 

History to break down the structures of Injustice 12 

We agree that advocacy as a prophetic calling can be performed publicly or privately 
given the biblical examples of Amos and Nathan. Amos speaks to the issues of 
injustice, exploitation and exploitation of the poor boldly. Nathan privately 
addresses the issue — nevertheless, both advocating for particular issues of concern 
to many. 

The experience at one of our regional Theological Colleges about whether to make a 
public stand/statement about the 2000 coup or to speak to the issue in the context 
of learning within the confines of the classroom (and hence be more influential) is 
indicative of this. 


Barr, Kevin. J., MSG, (1994), Let’s Change the World: Catholic Social Teaching Today, Suva: Chevalier Publications, p.75 



Advocacy therefore for us is a mechanism that has no value in itself, but rather 
is only valuable when used as a means of achieving that which (in this instance) 
diaconal ministry is called to accomplish. 

We admit through experience that the commitment to advocacy is not always 
one that the Church finds easy to stay true to. The experience of many churches 
here is that advocacy as a prophetic calling does not ride well with keeping the 
establishment. The need to maintain the institution and disregard advocacy as 
impractical (for fear of being branded as the outside voice) is our reality today. 

Political correctness given our political upheavals and unsure times has seen some 
parts of the Church neglect this extremely important aspect of its diaconal ministry. 
But our call to advocacy is now. We need to speak out and show exactly why it is 
religion exists within our world. We need to be more vocal and visible about our 
convictions as Christians within this political setting so that society knows once 
and for all that the Church is not mixed up with corrupt politics - and has no 
intention of either! 

Jonathan Sacks writes that religion binds and is incapable of being politics. 

That is what religions did and still do. They bind people to one another and 
to God. They form communities. They bind the group together through 
rituals, narratives, collective ceremonies and symbols. Religions, as total 
systems of meaning, create totalities. They do this in a great variety of 
ways... But at their heart is a vision of a unity, an entity, a whole. That is what 
sets them apart from our mainstream understanding of politics. Difference 
is where politics lives; but it is what religion transcends. Religion binds. 
Politics mediates. That is why what, in politics, may be necessary virtues, 
compromise, ambiguity, diplomacy, coexistence - are, from the point of 
religion, usually seen as vices. 13 

Despite the tendency for churches to shy away from the need to ‘speak out’ we as 
a para-church organisation outside of it can focus on the many injustices prevalent 
in society from within our own framework - and speak to them. Consequently 
keeping the Church’s permanent ecumenical obligation to diakonia alive! This 
does not however absolve the churches of their neglect in this respect. 
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13 Sacks, Jonathan., (2002), ‘Globalisation and its discontents’ in The Dimity of Difference. New York: Continuum Publications, pp 

24-43. 





The Church must in response to our brokenness within society live up to this 
expectation of its role as Christ in our world and dare to be the outcast. 

On the other hand, many of our churches actively involve themselves in some form 
of advocacy work in varied ways. For instance, the Catholic Church in Fiji was 
very visible in their disapproval of the different coups through petitions and public 
statements. They too like others use the powerful mechanism of the ‘sermon to 
advocate for social issues; although predominantly ‘in house’. The Trade Union 
movement in Fiji also has elements of Christian influence. Many of our great 
Trade Unionists are members of our local churches and like us believe in justice 
and advocate for it in their own way. This therefore highlights another issue for us. 
Our need to advocate is almost always aligned wdh the materially and physically 
poor amongst us - neglecting of course the spiritually poor which is indeed an 
aspect of the various social issues that we publicly fight so hard to overcome. 

Our understanding of advocacy incorporates essential elements of our culture 
as pivotal to our efforts within our given context. Our cultural framework like 
many the world over also allows for advocacy at certain levels. 

Culture in this sense allows for a more egalitarian approach to 
advocacy in the form of quiet discussions around the kava bowl. 

The talanoa 14 sessions at the kava tanoa 15 makes for effective 
advocacy work in that everyone is enabled to naturally dialogue 
about various issues of pressing concern within society. 

We realise though that our changing societal make-up has 
meant that the consensus way of doing advocacy work is breaking down - we are a 
community of very mixed cultures and there is a vacuum present. This is however 
temporarily being filled by a constitution that allows people to speak which is 
another tool that people are quickly beginning to use as a means of advocating for 
their different causes. The Citizens Constitutional Forum (CCF) aims at working 
for a just, democratic and lasting constitutional settlement for a multicultural Fiji. 

14 Talanoa - A generic Pacific Island term meaning to have conversation/casual talk/discussion/dialogue within any setting and 
denotes a certain amount of ‘safety’; a ‘novel’ term applicable to our times today as we increasingly seek to reclaim & understand 
our past in order to gauge the way forward 

15 Kava (Pipermethysticum)- A pan Pacific Island drink - the root of the kava tree is pounded & mixed with water; Tanoa 
- generic Pacific Island word for the large traditional wooden bowl it is mixed in 




Although not officially affiliated with any particular religion, the Church was very 
involved in its initial stages through the Fiji Council of Churches Research Group 
(FCC-RG). It grew out of a Christian based framework and its current director is 
a minister of the Methodist Church in Fiji and Rotuma. 

And so this poses for us an issue about the role of the Church. We ask that if the 
constitution is a tool through which our people are being encouraged to speak out 
against injustices safely, what option can the Church use? What else is there in our 
Church tradition that we can use as advocacy within the realms of the Church that 
also applies outside? 

The advocacy role of the Church as a tool for justice seeking is more applicable in 
today’s Fiji than ever before particularly because of society’s very diverse make-up. 
Most importantly also for the reason that there is now the existence in our society 
of a fundamentalist group of churches known as the Assemblies of Christian 
Churches in Fiji (ACCF) - present only as a result of the 2000 upheaval. A body 
comprised predominantly of the newer Pentecostal churches and a faction of the 
more nationalist minded members of the Methodist Church who align themselves 
with the government-of-the-day. They use the Bible to justify indigenous Fijian 
political dominance over the rights of the many others for whom Fiji is also home. 
It exists in clear opposition to the view of the Church we hold dear and seek to 
uphold. 

This is a distinct example of what Sacks points to when stating that the mixture of 
power and religion is an incendiary combination... 

Religion and politics are different enterprises. They arose in response to 
different needs: in the one case to bind people together in their commonality, 
in the other to mediate peaceably between their differences. The great 
tragedies of the twentieth century came when politics was turned into a 
religion, when the nation (in the case of fascism) or system (communism) 
was absolutised and turned into a god. The single greatest risk of the twenty- 
first century is that the opposite may occur: not when politics is religionised 
but when religion is politicised. 16 


Sacks, Jonathan., (2002), Globalisation and its Discontents in The Dignity of Difference, New York: Continuum, p42 




World history has spoken to us of the dangers of mixing the two, our own recent 
history is evidence of this and yet our churches are still left pondering whether to 
‘rock the boat’ or not. 

Fr Barr’s following statement in his book on our context in Fiji and Catholic Social 
teaching epitomises what it is we long to see a part of the Church. 

So the Church today must uphold the vision and values of the Kingdom 
* as preached by Jesus. We must make his priorities our own...we need to 

promote all that will further the Kingdom and criticise all that is opposed 
to it. We must also be living witnesses of the Kingdom. This involves more 
than prayer, going to church reading the Bible, singing hymns, collecting 
money, and attending meetings.. .The Church Aiust continue to be a sign of 
God’s love in the world. Ffowever she does this not simply by doing well in 
the field of education health care and social work. Like Jesus, the Church 
must challenge the world in which we live with the vision and values of the 
Kingdom. She will lift up the poor and challenge the rich and search for 
justice. She must help to change the world through love. In doing this the 
social teaching of the Church will be of vital significance. 17 


“Make the Kingdom of God your first priority and everything else will fall 
into its proper place” Matthew 6:33 

The call for the Church to educate, be educated itself and make people understand 
their situations, rights and responsibilities through more than just the traditional 
form of proclamation learned by students of theology and ministry is crucial now. 
We acknowledge that education is not a guarantee that advocacy will work but 
relevant, context specific adult education and seminars within the Church with 
specially tailored Sunday school and youth curricula are a must. This holistic 
approach which advocates for order within the institution where everyone is 
travelling the same direction is needed. Failure to do so results sadly in where 
we are today - a Church community that has somehow ceased to become a real 
community because it has ignored the needs of those within the wider community 
itself. 


Barr, Kevin. J., (1994), Let’s Change the World: Catholic Social Teaching Today, Suva: Chevalier Publications, pi5 





It is therefore very clear to us that advocacy is important to our desire to perform 
charity and see justice prevail within our community. The nature of our advocacy 
work is determined by the major trends within society. And the trends have 
become vicious because poverty is everywhere and appalling practices such as 
drug use, squatters, poor housing, beggars, school dropouts, prostitution and their 
associated beliefs and ideas are becoming the norm. These political, religious and 
socio-economic related concerns determine what issues of charity and justice need 
to be advocated for and how. The need for root causes to be looked at through 
social analysis of the problems is now. Thus in order for our efforts at advocacy 
to be effective, we must be clear about what it is that motivates us. And what j 

motivates us is upon us now - the state of our society today. Good research is 
fundamental therefore to the success of advocacy. 

Though it may seem that we have generally concentrated on advocacy work at a 
local level, we are never in isolation from the happenings at the regional and global 
levels. Doing so would be detrimental to our efforts as the effects of globalisation are 
right at our doorstep - although we are seemingly distantly placed geographically. 

As an organisation, our commitment to advocacy is constant and varied as depicted 
through the different programmes we run. 

“The world and all that is in it belong to the LORD; the earth and all who 
live on it are his.” Psalms 24:1 

Economic and Social Justice 

“People will build houses and live in them themselves - they will not be used 
by someone else - they will plant vineyards and enjoy the wine — it will not 
be drunk by others” Isaiah 65: 21-22. “.. .Like the Son of Man, who did not 
come to be served, but to serve and to give his life to redeem many people.” 

Matthew 20:28 

This programme aims to strengthen citizen participation in decision making and 
economic planning, particularly within the national budget preparation processes 
in Fiji. It serves as a watchdog for Government economic policies and in particular 
their effect on workers, the poor and marginalised in society. 
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We are involved in the development of mechanisms for economic analysis, 
education and advocacy in the Pacific region for civil society organisations and 
their constituencies. 

Social Concerns 

“You are like light for the whole world ...your light must shine before 
people, so that they will see the good things you do and praise your Father 
in heaven.” Matthew 5: 14-16 

Projects within this programme deal with current social issues and are identified 
on the basis of their relevance and importance for the objectives of ECREA. Our 
work includes research on concerns of youth - listening to the fears, hopes and 
aspirations of our future leaders with the goal of bringing them into dialogue with 
the churches and government on matters that most affect them as young people and 
citizens of Fiji. Our research into poverty and wealth analyses current economic 
inequality and the way the Church has responded to this. Our project “Who is 
my neighbour” is set against the backdrop of recent political events in Fiji and 
looks at how Christian people understand the concept of neighbour. Research is 
also being conducted on homosexuality looking particularly at the response of the 
Christian churches to this issue and the need for proper pastoral care to be offered 
to homosexual people in Fiji. 

“So there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles, between slaves and 
free people between men and women; you are all one in union with Christ 
Jesus.” Galatians 3:28 

Social Empowerment and Education 

“I have come so that they may have life and have it to the full” Jn 10:10 

Through this programme we aim to initiate a process of participation of people 
and communities in social economic and political issues that affect their lives and 
the lives of others. As a part of our outreach, this programme is integral in the 
development of process. We are involved in the training of community leaders, 
developing their access to knowledge and resources to allow them to play a central 
role in the development of their local communities. This involvement at the 
community level allows ECREA’s work to be disseminated at the grass roots level. 


Gender and Peace 

“Peace is my gift to you, it is my own Peace that I leave with you” John 14:27. 
“Everywhere in the land righteousness and justice will be done. Because 
everyone will do what is right there will be peace and security forever. Gods 
people will be safe from worries and their homes peaceful and safe” 

Isaiah 32: 16-18 

ECREA aims to empower women, men and youth in religious and social institutions 
to create and foster a culture of peace, justice and reconciliation. In response to the f 

events of 2000 and the national turmoil that followed ECREA hosted a national 
workshop “Towards a Culture of Peace” in October 2001. This workshop saw 
people of all races, religions and economic groups examine and experience practical 
strategies for resolving conflict and develop a shared vision for a culture of peace 
within Fiji. The provision of training in conflict transformation techniques has also 
been part of our work. The success of the national workshop and training led for a 
call for the creation of a Peace Institute and annual workshops on peace building. 

“How wonderful it is, how pleasant, for Gods people to live together in 
harmony” Psalm 133:1 

Information and Communication 

“The Sovereign Lord has filled me with his Spirit. He has chosen me and sent 
me to bring good news to the poor, to heal the broken hearted, to announce 
release to the captives, and freedom to those in prison” Isaiah 61:1 

Our resource centre includes a research library and the publication of our 
programme material. 

“There is good news for the city of Zion. Shout it as loud as you can from f 

the highest mountain. Don’t be afraid to shout to the towns of Judah, Your 

God is here!” Isaiah 40:9 

Our commitment to research as an essential part of our advocacy role is ongoing, 
without it, our claim to true advocacy is meaningless. 
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MODELS OF CHURCH, rm/SFORWiTIONS AA/D OS 


Our call to diaconal ministry is more pressing now than ever before given our recent 
history of political turmoil and our increasingly plural context. The influence of the 
fundamentalist and escapist genre of Church such as that modelled by the Assemblies 
of Christian Churches in Fiji (ACCF) is on the increase and our society could do 
with less of this. Hence, our task to model a Church personifying that which Christ 
came to establish in this world is most significant now. 

On the other hand, more so now than ever before in our history as Pacific Island 
people have we ever experienced so much relative ‘freedom’. This is evident in 
our expression of choice with reference to the model of Church that suits us. The 
newer Pentecostal churches with their attractive bands, lively music, ‘funky’ styles of 
worship, and sensationalist literal biblical interpretations increasingly appeal to our 
emotions. With the onset of a more modern approach to life individuals are ‘free’ 
to worship at a church that offers what it is they seek - even if they have to travel 
10 miles to get there by bus every Sunday morning. And this is justified because all 
that is important is that T cultivate a relationship with a God who is ‘my’ personal 
Saviour. And this is just given this era of individual rights within which we find 
ourselves today. It is justice for me! 

We have become increasingly individualistic and inward looking and that is the 
model of Church we seek — a Church for me and my spiritual needs and my pious 
little Christian community only! We have become unaccountable Christians in that 
we opt for models of Church that mean the least social responsibility for us. And 
unfortunately, the political and socio-economic realities within our society have 
provided the mechanisation within which this has flourished. 

Sadly too for us in the mainline churches, a similar turn of events has occurred. 
Thankfully however, the simple model of Church based on community, giving, 
fellowship for the sacredness of the community, service and sharing is still intact 
- but it is kept within the constraints of the four walls of the Church building. 
Sacredness is ‘stuck’ within the four walls and it is therefore only holy within and not 
without. 
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Are we still capable of finding and associating the sacred in the trees and soil and 
hence everywhere’ like our ancestors once did? The model of Church we seek needs 
to break out of its four walls for only then can it seek to remain true to its diaconal 
calling. Jesus concluded; “.. .which one of these three acted like a neighbour?” 

Luke 10 

There are examples in society today of change due to the various workshops and 
seminars that we have held and our advocacy work. Our ‘Who is my neighbour’ 
project and colloquium are evidence of this. The Culture of Peace workshop has 
also made tremendous impact upon society. Publications from both projects are 
widely used in the churches and also secular organisations. Our various programme 
coordinators and staff are increasingly being called upon by the churches and other 
institutions to resource their own initiated activities. We are reaching out and 
influencing society slowly but surely and this is an excellent direction for us here 
in Fiji. 

Various churches are more vocal now (within the confines of their four walls) about 
the role of the Church in relation to politics. There is a growing understanding 
now that the Church needs to be the conscience of society and therefore speak out 
against the injustices (although still within the four walls). There is more awareness 
about the role of reconciliation and the need for it in our broken society- although 
there still needs to be more. The content of it needs to be more inclusive and more 
inclined to restorative conflict transformation and peace 
building within communities. For this reason then, change is 
evident and a certain model of Church conducive to a more 
just and compassionate society is imminent. However, we 
are still in the early stages and there is still so much work to 
be done - but it is good that change is noticeable. 

The Anglican Church of the Diocese of Polynesia is currently 
implementing a two-year project entitled ‘The Church in a Plural Society’. It seeks 
to gain a better understanding of the role of the Church ministry in an increasingly 
plural society. It grew out of the need to address the role of the Church after much 
criticism of its role in supporting the 2000 crisis. 




Various workshops, seminars and activities are held in the different parishes 
throughout Fiji in conjunction with ECREA, Citizens Constitutional Forum and 
Interfaith Search Fiji. The project is progressing well and the Anglican community 
are very fortunate for this opportunity. This said however, it is still an example of 
the Church trapped in the ‘begging syndrome’ in order to do what it is called to 
within society. Do we as the Church only wait for there to be ample funding from 
outside and external donors in order to implement such endeavours and hence 
achieve our diaconal ministry? Is our ability to respond to our context only going 
to be because of handouts or are we going to transform our world from within our 

own resources and hence transform our own way of doing things? 

♦ 

What are the symbols for today’s Church then? What constitutes a Church that 
understands the society we find ourselves in today and yet still stay true to what it 
is called to be? How do we become a Church that is able to balance between the 
structure of the organisation and the original purpose for which it was called to 
exist as Christ in the world? What is the symbolism in the language young people 
use today, in the sense of music they enjoy and the issues they are faced with as 
young people struggling to live in this modern world? What significance is there in 
the Church only tending to the needs of those in the pews on a Sunday morning 
and neglecting those of they who are not ‘regulars’? What of the symbolism of 
a church in maintenance mode and the different motivational attitudes toward 
Church attendance that vary from a blase attitude of ‘well, it’s something to do 
on a Sunday morning’ to ‘it’s something expected of me’? We acknowledge that 
everyone has a different idea of what Church is and what it is to be - what we need 
to do is understand what we hold in common about what Church is to be and 
build on that. 

We are a people for whom the sense of community is central and the model of 
Church we seek must uphold the integrity of this - our Koinonia must be applicable 
to our situation. Church is people and when people decide to change the structure, 
it will change. The model we seek is about people living in ‘community’ a certain 
historical context and how this relates to the environment we find ourselves in. 
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However, as indicated earlier, this sense of community has been ruptured by the 
rippling effect of our unfortunate circumstances. Can the Church build life- 
affirming community within a changed environment? What are the symbols that 
will help shape a structure or model of Church that can embrace our kaleidoscopic 
landscape? The event of tele-evangelism has reached our Pacific shores. This has 
somehow revolutionised the sense of the sacred for our people. 

The shift has meant that there is now a spiritual vacuum that the Church needs to 
account for. People are spiritually impoverished. The model of Church that is now 
popularised has shifted from that traditionally associated with the four walls of the 
Church building. Sacredness once only associated with the loving, secure Church 
is now a commodity - thanks to mainstream media. Tele-evangelism can provide 
the quick fix sensation of the sacred devoid of the real sense of community. There 
is a community of lonely individuals within our society who need to be assured of 
the sense of community that only religion and faith through an appropriate model 
of Church can provide. 

Sacks work on globalisation and its destabilising effects points to this; 

The global market tends to reduce all things to economic terms. Religion 
offers a different kind of solace. It speaks of the dignity of the person and 
the power of the human spirit. It tells us that we are more, or other, than 
what we earn or what we buy. In the fast-moving world economy there are 
winners and losers. Life takes on a ruthless, Darwinian struggle for survival. 
Religion reminds us that there are other sources of self-worth. We are not 
necessarily set against one another in a win-or-lose competition.. .As systems 
of meaning and purpose the great world faiths have never been surpassed. 

As a substitute for politics, however, they are full of danger - and that in 
some parts of the world, is what they have become. 18 


Therefore, the building and re-building of our community is the essence of our times 
today and the Church must be up to this challenge. In order for true Koinonia 
to prevail in our context, the Church itself needs an overhaul in order to meet the 
challenges of our current times. 


Sacks, Jonathan., (2002), Globalisation and its Discontents in The Dignity of Difference, New York: Continuum, p39,4l 




As cited by Khan 19 , the following question posed at the Pacific Conference of 
Churches Assembly in Vanuatu (1991) 14 years ago indicates just how slow we are 
in taking heed of the urgency of our situation.. 

What kind of Christianity has emerged in the Pacific and what kind of 
Christianity are our Churches perpetuating today? Have we settled for a 
comfortable hymn singing, Bible-reading, church-going Christianity that 
perpetuates privilege and supports the status quo? Is Christianity in the 
Pacific in need of a radical renewal and a prophetic thrust in order to be a 
sign of hope? Does the ‘dangerous memory of Jesus really inspire us? 

“Happy are you when people hate you, reject you, insult you, and say that 
you are evil, all because of the Son of Man” Luke, 6:22 

McotAtwmioMs 

It is quite obvious to you now that we in Fiji are posed with a multitude of challenges. 

We are challenged to bear witness to an increasingly changed 
and changing society. To speak to the structures of oppression 
that perpetuates the polarised gap between the rich and poor. 
We are also challenged to rise to the challenge of a changing 
Christian community by revamping our own structures and 
hence bear witness to our own. 

However, this report is only a glimpse’ at our situation. It would be to our 
advantage that we endeavour to progress from these findings. Such a pursuit would 
exemplify our true commitment to the transformation and reconciliation of our 
broken, impoverished and destitute society and Church community. The following 
recommendations are intended to assist us and others who seek to understand what 
diakonia is in their context and promote positive change for the better; 

1. That we develop the notion of tzedakah to our situation here in Fiji 
by investigating how we can incorporate it in our search for a context 
specific Diakonia/Justice model 

2. That we commit to justice as justice seekers within society through 
advocacy work 



19 Khan, Chantelle A., (2003) Christianity, poverty and wealth at the start of the 21 st century: Fiji country case study / Chan telle A. 
Khan and Kevin J. Barr , Suva: Ecumenical Centre for Research Education and Advocacy, pp35-36 




3. That we seek to inculcate models of church within our society that 
embrace our ability to be true ‘sharers, healers and reconcilers’ and 
hence transform our world 

4. That we continue this dialogue into what Diakonia/Justice is to us by 
an in-depth researched study into the issue and regular talanoa sessions 
with interested others. 

I pray that Christ will make his home in your hearts through faith. I pray 
that you may have your roots and foundations in love, so that you together 
with all Gods people may have the power to understand how broad and 
long, how high and deep is Christ’s love. Yes, may you come to know his 
love - although it can never be fully known - and so be completely filled 
with the very nature of God Ephesians 3: 17-19 

PUBLICATIONS 

The following is a list of some of our books published. The full listing however 
is available on the internet through our website at www.ecrea.org.fj ; this includes 
papers, submissions, media releases and statements and programme publications. 

Barr, Kevin (1998) Blessed are the Rich, Praise the Lord, 

Barr, Kevin (1994) Lets Change the World, Catholic social teaching today, 

Barr, Kevin (1990) Poverty in Fiji 

Barr, Kevin (2002) Racism and Discrimination: Scandal and Division in our 
Human Family 

Costello-Olsson, Koila (2000) Mending Bridges within our communities 
ECREA, (2003) Who is My Neighbour, My Brother and Sister? Inter-Church 
Colloquium Report 

Ernst, Manfred (1997) Winds of Change: The Fiji Context 

Griffen, Arlene (2002) Creating a Culture of Peace: A Training Manual for Pacific 

Peace builders 

Hoare, Frank (2002) Intercultural Exercises for Schools in Fiji 

Khan, C. & Barr, K. (2003) Christianity, Poverty and Wealth at the start of the 

21 st Century: Fiji Country Case Study 

Khan, Chantelle (2002) Listening to Youth: A nationwide survey to gauge the 
fears, hopes and dreams of youths in Fiji, ed. 

Ratuva, Steven (2002) Participation for Peace: A Study of Inter Ethnic & Inter 
Religious Perception in Fiji, 
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